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keep separate truths within the limits that he assigns to them in the
structure that he aims to build, whereas Emerson's writings are a
mosaic of sentences that do not always make consistent reading.
He was not a writer for the scholar or the logician: and he is perhaps
best appreciated by the quick and generous mind of understanding
youth. What attracted and held me captive to him was not merely
the wisdom of his oracular sentences, but also the sweet sanity of
his character and teaching. There are few who would contend
that his thought was steady or consistent. 'A foolish consistency/
he said, 'is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen
and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has
nothing to do. . . . Speak what you think now in hard words, and
to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again,
though it contradict everything you said to-day.' Unlike many of
the religious and moral teachers of the time, Emerson's wisdom
was of the kind that generated mental vitality and will. 'There
is,' he proclaimed, 'a time in every man's education when he arrives
at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is suicide;
that he must take himself for better or worse as his portion. . . .'
Men distrust their own thoughts and intuitions just because they
are theirs, until 'to-morrow a stranger will say with masterly good
sense precisely what we have thought and felt all the time, and we
shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion from another,'
To the young he said that 'he who would be a man must be a
nonconformist'; he must 'hold Plato at arm's length, say to him:
"You have been pleasing the world for two thousand years; see
whether you can please me."'1 This gospel of spiritual self-
reliance was, perhaps, the most precious thing that I learned from
him. I need not explain here why I did not in the end accept the
transcendental view of life angl religion which he taught; but he
was one of the great formative influences in my life, and I often
think of him as the rightful heir to his own gracious tribute to his
friend Thoreau: 'Wherever there is knowledge, wherever there is
virtue, wherever there is beauty, he will find a home.*
Joseph Mazzini influenced me profoundly, but in a different
way. As a revolutionist he lacked worldly sagacity; but it was not
alone his insurgent passion for a united Italy that impressed me:
it was his sustained insistence upon the gospel of duty, as opposed
to the popular demand for rights. Young men were incited to
revolt against tyranny and bad social conditions, because it was
1 Emerson's advice to Oliver Wendell Holmes, junr. (Life of Holmes, by Silas Bent).